*    ACCESSION    *

with liberal tendencies, and to approve of the Reform
Bill on which the progressively-minded centred their
hopes. He was enthusiastically acclaimed; even his name
(Reform 'Bill') was treated as a good omen. But as oppo-
sition to the Bill strengthened and the temper of the
country rose, he took fright. Around him were none but
gloomy faces; the elderly Princesses were nervous; his
Queen's only hope was that, when summoned to the
scaffold, she might show as much dignity as Marie
Antoinette. The Bill was eventually carried, but the
King's defection had become known, and his popularity
was diminished. Towards the end of his life, his people
were even contrasting him unfavourably with George
IV, who was at least dignified, and would never, for
instance, have spat out of the window of his state coach
on a ceremonious occasion.

Knowing that his own popularity had waned, he was
particularly irritated at the attempts of the Duchess of
Kent, his sister-in-law and mother of the Princess Vic-
toria, to acquire it. As there was no direct heir, the
Duchess would become Regent if the King died before
her daughter had come of age, and she felt that she had
hitherto been grossly neglected, as she was really in the
position of a Dowager Princess of Wales. She disap-
proved of the Court, and kept her daughter away from
it as much as possible. She naturally looked forward to a
great increase in her authority when the King died, and
took little trouble to hide her feelings. In this course she
was encouraged by Sir John Conroy, who acted as her
secretary and evidently believed that, by enhancing the
Duchess's power, he would increase his own. Certainly
the Duchess appeared very much under his influence,
whilst he himself behaved with offensive self-import-
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